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the ideas of the useful and noxious ? Do the actions,
the languages, the habits, the laws, the whole phe-
nomena of mankind at large, show that such
moral elements really exist within us? And, lastly,
can we trace the brightening growth of these moral
intuitions in the progress of human history? Can
we see that they have been expanding up to the
present hour, and spreading the principles of jus-
tice and beneficence around us more and more?
Here must be our test. If the sense of justice and
truth can be shown to be partial, depending upon
mere local and assignable causes, then let the
theory of utility stand its ground; but if such
moral conceptions be proved constituents of human
nature universally, sometimes, it may be, slumbering
for want of nourishment, but ever appearing where
there is room for their development arid their
growth, and ever brightening as the age advances,
then let the eternal law of nqlit be maintained in-
violate, as the voice of the eternal Lawgiver within
the soul; and in place of the cold calculations of
utility, let us trust in the omnipotence of moral
truth, and determine not to do simply what may
seem to advance our interests, but rather to say,
" Fiat justitia^-ruat ocelumJ"

Exactly the same appeal to the universal con-
sciousness or common sense of humanity holds good
in relation to man's religious nature and destiny.
The consistency of our theology as a formal system
can be tested by logic, as was done by the fieholastic
writers; but not the truth of those great funda-